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In  almost  every  State  where  agricultural  products 
are  placed  in  public  storage,  losses  sometimes  total- 
ing millions  have  been  reported.  During  the  past 
season  losses  sustained  in  two  States  by  farmers 
who  placed  their  grain  in  storage  in  public  ware- 
houses were  exceedingly  heavy.  These  losses  have 
been  estimated  to  aggregate  more  than  $200,000. 

Were  these  losses  preventable?  In  a  large  measure, 
if  not  entirely,  they  were.  How  did  they  occur? 
Here  is  a  typical  illustration  covering  a  $30,000  loss. 
A  grain  farmer  stored  his  year's  crop  with  a  cer- 
tain warehouseman.  For  the  grain  he  received  a 
warehouse  receipt  which  he  sold  to  a  grain  dealer. 
When  the  dealer  presented  the  receipt  and  called  for 
delivery  of  the  grain  the  warehouse  was  empty.  The 
dealer  fell  back  on  the  farmer  from  whom  he  bought 
the  receipt.  Of  course,  the  warehouseman  was  prose- 
cuted, but  that  did  not  pay  the  farmer  for  his  grain. 

Here  is  another  illustration  from  another  part  of 
the  country.  A  few  years  ago  a  large  loss  occurred 
at  a  cotton  warehouse  located  in  a  heavy  cotton  con- 
centration point.  To  this  warehouse,  farmers  near 
and  far  sent  their  cotton  for  storage.  With  the  fail- 
ure, the  farmers  lost  their  entire  lot  of  cotton,  which 
in  some  instances  represented  two  years'  crops.  The 
total  loss  mounted  into  the  millions  and  involved 
many  farmers. 

Illustrations  like  these  might  be  multiplied,  but 
the  big  question  is :  Could  these  losses  have  been  pre- 
vented? A  review  of  the  storage  losses  of  the  past 
10  years  shows  that  in  practically  all  cases  if  the 
warehousemen  had  been  operating  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  United  States  warehouse  act,  the  losses 
would  never  have  occurred. 

The  United  States  warehouse  act  is  a  law  passed 
by  Congress  in  August,  1916.  It  is  applicable  only 
to  public  warehousmen  storing  agricultural  products. 
At  this  time  the  following  products  are  storable  under 
the  law :  Cotton,  grain,  wool,  tobacco,  farmers'  stock 
of  peanuts,  late  crop  of  potatoes,  broomcorn,  dry  edi- 
ble beans,  dried  fruit,  and  sirup  (including  cane  and 
maple). 

In  enacting  the  law  Congress  had  in  mind  accom- 
plishing several  objects.     The  economic  loss  sustained 
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annually  by  the  country  through  farmers  storing 
their  products  improperly,  or  not  at  all,  amounted  to 
many  millions  of  dollars.  One  of  the  first  objects 
then  which  the  law  aimed  to  accomplish  was  to  elim- 
inate this  waste.  That  meant  the  law  must  contain 
some  provisions  which  would  afford  an  incentive  to 
the  farmer  to  store  his  products.  This  incentive,  it 
was  hoped,  would  be  afforded  by  providing  a  means 
for  orderly  marketing,  that  is,  a  means  which  would 
permit  the  farmer  to  store  a  part  of  his  product  fol- 
lowing harvest  and  not  throw  it  all  on  the  market  at 
one  time,  thereby  depressing  market  prices. 

Of  course,  Congress  recognized  that  losses  had  oc- 
curred and  were  constantly  occurring  in  warehouses 
and  that  farmers  were  frequently  left  with  a  ware- 
house receipt  but  without  the  products  represented 
by  the  receipt.  Naturally,  with  such  experiences,  the 
farmers  were  reluctant  to  store  their  products  in  pub- 
lic warehouses.  This  condition  was  due  entirely  to 
dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  warehousmen.  Con- 
gress, therefore,  recognized  that  any  law  it  might 
pass  must  break  up  loose  and  dishonest  practices  in 
warehousing. 

Congress  also  recognized  that  orderly  marketing 
was  impossible  for  many  farmers  unless  some  means 
could  be  developed  to  get  money  to  the  farmer  until 
such  time  as  his  entire  crop  might  be  sold.  Now,  in 
the  business  world,  manufacturers  were  securing 
loans  on  manufactured  products  while  in  storage. 
In  most  sections,  dealers  in  agricultural  products 
were  securing  loans  on  the  products  while  in  storage. 
The  very  products  which  the  dealers  were  buying 
from  the  farmers  were  being  paid  for  by  money 
obtained  from  bankers  who  took  warehouse  receipts 
on  other  agricultural  products  as  security  for  the 
loans.  The  way  to  orderly  marketing  therefore 
seemed  through  the  warehouse  receipt.  At  one 
stroke,  then,  Congress  aimed  to  encourage  proper 
storage,  to  correct  abuses  and  evil  practices  in  ware- 
housing, to  encourage  orderly  marketing,  and  to  de- 
velop a  form  of  warehouse  receipt  which  would  be 
acceptable  to  bankers  generally  as  security  for  loans 
on  agricultural  products. 

HOW    THE    LAW    FUNCTIONS 

The  law  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  license  any  public  warehousemen  storing  certain 
agricultural  products  whom  he  considers  qualified. 
The  law  does  not  require  every  warehouseman  to  be 
licensed.  This  is  an  important  feature.  If  all  ware- 
housemen had  to  operate  under  the  law  that  would 
mean  that  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  honest  and  the 
dishonest  alike  would  be  licensed. 
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The  law  requires  warehousemen,  who  desire  licenses, 
to  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Examiners 
under  instructions  from  the  Secretary  make  detailed 
investigations  to  learn  whether  the  warehouseman 
is  such  a  type  that  he  deserves  a  license.  These  inves- 
tigations cover  the  character  of  the  warehouseman, 
his  business  reputation  for  fair  and  honest  dealing, 
his  financial  responsibility,  his  knowledge  of  the  care 
required  to  store  the  products  properly,  his  past  ex- 
perience, the  ability  and  reputation  of  his  associates 
and  assistants,  the  character  of  the  warehouse  he 
operates,  its  construction  and  other  features,  and  all 
such  other  information  as  is  vital  to  proper  considera- 
tion of  the  application.  In  other  words,  the  Secretary 
wants  to  be  reasonably  certain  before  he  licenses  a 
warehouseman  that  he  is  licensing  a  proper  person. 
Every  warehouseman,  before  he  is  licensed,  must  file 
a  suitable  bond  with  the  Secretary.  This  bond  is  for 
the  protection  of  those  who  store  with  the  warehouse- 
man. 

The  law  also  provides  for  licensing  competent  per- 
sons to  sample,  inspect,  grade,  and  weigh  products 
stored  in  a  licensed  warehouse.  This  provision  is  im- 
portant to  the  farmer.  It  gives  him  disinterested 
and  reliable  information  as  to  the  weight,  condition, 
grade,  and  quality  of  his  product.  With  such  in- 
formation, by  reference  to  market  quotations,  he 
knows  exactly  what  his  product  is  worth. 

SUPERVISION  AFTER  LICENSING 

Merely  licensing  warehousemen  and  inspectors, 
weighers,  and  graders  will  not  put  life  into  a  ware- 
house receipt.  There  must  be  rigid  supervision  of 
such  licensed  persons  to  see  that  they  comply  with 
the  law  and  the  Secretary's  regulations.  Such  su- 
pervision is  given  by  a  force  of  examiners  operating 
under  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
These  examiners  make  even  more  exhaustive  in- 
vestigations and  checks  than  were  made  before 
licenses  were  issued.  More  than  that,  it  is  part 
of  their  duty  to  see  that  the  products  covered  by 
receipts  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer  or  the  banker, 
or  any  other  person,  are  actually  in  the  warehouse. 
Just  as  the  national  banks  are  inspected  from  time 
to  time  by  national-bank  examiners,  so  are  ware- 
houses licensed  under  the  United  States  warehouse 
act  inspected  by  warehouse  examiners. 

That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  believes  in  the 
value  of  Federally  licensed  warehouse  receipts,  and 
that  he  intends  to  see  that  everything  shall  be  done  to 
uphold  the  value  of  receipts  issued  under  this  law, 
is  apparent  from  a  charge  he  personally  gave  to  all 
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examiners  recently  assembled  in  Washington  for  con- 
sidering ways  to  improve  the  service.     The  Secretary  I 
said: 

In  the  passage  of  the  act,  Congress  recognized  that 
the  warehouse  receipt  was  a  most  important  piece 
of  paper  in  securing  the  needed  credit  to  permit  the 
orderly  marketing  of  farm  products.  But  it  makes 
no  difference  how  good  the  law  is  if  there  is  not  j 
sound  progressive  administration  back  of  it. 

The  responsibility  of  you  men,  as  I  see  it,  does  not 
end  when  a  warehouseman  has  been  licensed.  Super- 
vision after  this  time  is  essential.  This  supervision 
is   accomplished   through    making   examinations   and 


Fig.  1. — Government  examiners  checking  cotton  in  the  ware- 
house. The  examiner  on  top  of  the  bales  is  calling  the 
number  which  appears  on  .the  tags,  thereby  locating  the 
identical  bale  covered  by  an  outstanding  warehouse  receipt 

checks  of  the  warehouseman's  records,  stocks  on  hand, 
and  financial  standing  at  least  four  times  a  year. 
These  inspections  have  been  frequently  referred  to  as 
the  backbone  of  the  warehouse  act.  They  are  just 
as  important  as  examinations  made  by  the  national- 
bank  examiners  under  the  national  banking  act.  I 
can  not  overemphasize  the  matter  of  these  subse- 
quent inspections,  if  the  integrity  of  your  work  is 
to  be  maintained  at  its  present  high  point. 

Banks  are  depositories  of  money.  Warehouses 
under  the  Federal  law  are  depositories  of  agricultural 
products.  As  far  as  responsibility  in  supervision  is 
concerned,  there  is  little  difference  between  them. 

Orderly  marketing  is  one  of  the  keystones  in  the 
permanent  prosperity  of  our  agriculture.     You  men 


hold  one  of  the  keys  to  the  solution  of  the  difficult 
marketing  problem.  In  conclusion,  I  charge  you,  on 
behalf  of  the  American  farmer,  to  maintain  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  warehouse  receipt. 


It  is  through  this  inspection  service,  coupled  with 
the  careful  selection  of  warehousemen  in  the  first 
place,  that  losses  to  farmers  on  stored  products  can 
be  prevented.  Besides,  the  law  has  both  fine  and 
imprisonment  penalties  for  violations  ;   and,  since  it 
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is  a  Federal  law,  warehousemen  generally  feel  they 
can  not  afford  to  take  a  chance  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

That  the  law  is  breaking  up  dishonest  practices  is 
evident  from  a  comparison  of  losses  in  the  two  States 
previously  referred  to.  Although  it  is  estimated  that 
the  losses  in  those  States  during  the  past  year  will 
aggregate  over  $200,000,  not  a  single  cent  was  lost  in 
the  many  warehouses  in  the  same  States  operating 
under  the  United  States  warehouse  act. 

TWO   VITAL   REQUIREMENTS    OF    THE   LAW 

Among  the  many  provisions  of  the  law,  two  re- 
quirements are  absolutely  essential  to  giving  it  viril- 
ity. These  requirements  are,  (1)  that  no  receipt 
shall  be  issued  until  the  product  for  which  it  is  issued 
is  actually  placed  in  storage  in  the  licensed  ware- 
house, and  (2)  that  no  products  shall  be  delivered 
from  storage  until  the  receipt  is  actually  surrendered 
to  the  warehouseman.  Every  farmer  will  agree  that 
these  requirements  are  elemental  and  sound.  And 
yet  more  losses  have  been  sustained  because  those 
two  cardinal  principles,  which  should  always  govern 
a  warehouseman,  law  or  no  law,  have  been  ignored; 
and  the  warehouseman  is  not  always  to  blame. 

A  farmer  whom  the  warehouseman  has  known 
for  years,  and  whose  account  he  values,  has  some 
grain  or  cotton  or  wool  on  storage.  He  comes  to 
town  and  unexpectedly  has  a  good  offer  made  for 
the  product  for  immediate  delivery.  The  farmer 
wants  to  make  the  sale.  He  has  his  warehouse 
receipt  with  a  bank  as  security  for  a  loan,  or  he 
has  it  at  home,  or  he  was  not  able  to  locate  it 
before  he  left  home.  He  has  any  one  of  a  dozen 
excuses  for  not  having  the  receipt.  He  implores  the 
warehouseman  to  deliver  the  product,  promising  he 
will  bring  the  receipt  along  the  next  time  he  comes 
to  town.  The  warehouseman  yields  and  delivers  the 
product  without  the  receipt.  It  finally  develops  that 
the  farmer  was  mistaken  as  to  where  the  receipt 
actually  was.  He  gave  it  to  his  banker  for  a  loan. 
A  day  or  two  after  the  delivery  was  made,  the  banker 
decides  he  is  going  to  the  warehouse  to  see  if  the 
product  for  which  he  has  the  receipt  is  actually  in 
the  warehouse.  He  finds  it  is  gone ;  it  was  delivered 
two  clays  prior  and  he  has  a  loan  outstanding  on 
that  product  as  security.  Now  something  happens. 
The  warehouseman  violated  the  law  and  the  farmer 
violated  his  contract  with  his  banker.  More  than 
that,  he  has  cast  discredit  on  all  warehouse  receipts. 
He,  and  he  alone,  was  responsible  for  the  warehouse- 
man violating  a  law  which  was  passed  to  help  the 
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farmer.  Finally  the  farmer  settles  with  the  banker, 
but  henceforth  that  banker  makes  no  more  loans 
secured  by  warehouse  receipts. 

In  the  interests  of  sound  agricultural  marketing 
credit,  it  behooves  the  farmer  never  to  ask  for  a 
warehouse  receipt  until  his  product  is  actually  in 
storage.  On  the  other  hand,  and  at  this  end  the 
trouble  more  frequently  arises,  he  must  never  expect 
a  warehouseman  to  deliver  a  product  until  the  re- 
ceipt is  surrendered. 

These  prohibitions  on  issuing  receipts  before  prod- 
ucts are  in  storage  and  of  delivering  prior  to  the  re- 
turn of  receipts  are  aimed  directly  at  warehousemen. 
Frequently  losses  have  occurred  by  warehousemen 
fraudulently  issuing  receipts  when  no  products  were 
received  in  storage,  and  even  more  frequently  have 
they  delivered  products  when  the  receipts  were  out- 
standing. 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  how  a  farmer  lost  heavily. 
He  had  several  thousand  bushels  of  a  fine  grade  of 
wheat  in  storage  for  two  years.  For  seed  purposes 
it  commanded  a  premium.  A  certain  seed  dealer  ac- 
quainted with  the  quality  of  the  grain  knew  it  was 
just  what  was  wanted  by  a  certain  man,  whose  seed 
account  he  had  been  trying  to  get  for  several  years. 
The  seed  dealer  offered  the  farmer  a  tempting  price, 
which  he  accepted.  Then  together  they  went  to  the 
warehouse  to  draw  some  fresh  samples.  To  the 
farmer's  surprise,  his  grain  was  not  there.  The 
warehouseman  had  shipped  it,  but  offered  to  replace 
it  with  other  wheat  which  he  represented  as  just  as 
good.  The  other  wheat  was  of  a  later  crop  and  not 
the  same  quality.  The  farmer  lost  his  premium  price 
and  the  seed  dealer  lost  his  customer. 

Unfortunately,  under  a  number  of  State  laws,  grain 
warehousemen  particularly  are  permitted  to  ship  a 
product  from  one  warehouse  to  another  if  the  first 
warehouse  becomes  filled.  Illustrations  of  the  evil 
of  such  practices  are  found  in  many  grain-producing 
States.  A  typical  illustration  of  trouble  for  the 
farmer  is  the  following :  A  certain  farmer  brought 
his  grain  to  a  warehouse  for  storage.  The  warehouse 
was  already  filled  except  for  aisle  and  work  space. 
As  the  grain  came  to  the  warehouse,  receipts  were 
issued  for  it  and  the  warehouseman  promptly  loaded 
it  out  at  the  other  end  of  the  warehouse  into  cars 
and  shipped  it  to  another  warehouse.  These  receipts 
the  farmer  took  to  the  bank  and  secured  a  loan. 
Meanwhile  the  grain  was  shipped  on  consignment. 
No  other  grain  was  held  in  the  warehouse  to  cover 
the  farmer's  receipts.  Later  the  farmer  settled  with 
the  bank,  took  up  his  receipts  and  presented  them  to 
the  warehouseman  who  purchased  them,  giving  the 
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farmer  a  90-day  trade  acceptance  in  payment.  This 
the  farmer  indorsed  and  presented  to  his  bank. 
Meanwhile  the  person  to  whom  the  warehouseman 
consigned  the  grain  failed.  This  in  turn  prevented 
the  warehouseman  from  meeting  the  trade  accept- 
ance when  due,  and  the  bank  came  back  on  the  farmer 
who  had  indorsed  the  acceptance.  The  result  was 
that  through  a  practice  permitted  by  many  State 
laws,  the  farmer  suffered  the  loss  of  his  entire  crop. 
These  illustrations  are  given  merely  as  warnings 
to  farmers  neither  to  ask  nor  permit  warehousemen 
to  extend  special  favors. 

BENEFITS   FROM    STORING    IN    FEDERALLY 
LICENSED  WAREHOUSES 

The  principal  benefits  which  the  farmer  may  ex- 
pect to  receive  from  storing  his  products  in  ware- 
houses licensed  under  the  United  States  warehouse 
act  are: 

1.  A  safe  place  for  storage. 

2.  Weights  and  grades  of  his  products  determined 

by  disinterested  and  competent  persons. 

3.  As    security    for    loans    the    Federal    warehouse 

receipt  will  make  it  possible  for  him  to  borrow 
on  the  loan  value  of  his  product  rather  than 
on  his  personal  responsibility. 

4.  A  larger  amount  of  credit  may  usually  be  secured 

with  a  Federal  warehouse  receipt  as  security 
for  the  loan. 

5.  A  larger  field  of  credit  upon  which  to  draw  is 

opened  to  the  farmer  by  the  use  of  Federal 
warehouse  receipts. 

6.  If     the     farmer     handles     his     credit     problems 

properly,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  obtain  a  lower 
interest  rate  than  by  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
warehouse  receipt. 

7.  By     storing     products     with     federally    licensed 

warehousemen,  the  farmer  can  feel  assured 
that  his  products  are  in  the  hands  of  persons 
who  know  how  to  care  for  them  and  to  prevent 
them  from  deteriorating. 

8.  Frequently  the  farmer  can  obtain     a  lower  in- 

surance rate  on  his  products  when  stored  in 
federally  licensed  warehouses. 

9.  If  his  farm  is  located  at  some  distance  from  the 

shipping  point  and  the  roads  between  the  farm 
and  the  shipping  point  are  not  improved, 
placing  the  products  in  federally  licensed  ware- 
houses generally  means  having  them  at  a  point 
from  which  they  can  be  shipped  at  any  time 
of  the  year  regardless  of  weather  conditions, 
thus  making  it  possible  to  take  advantage  of 
desirable  opportunities  to  sell. 
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10.  By  storing  in   licensed  warehouses,   large   quan- 

tities of  products  are  accumulated  at  one  point. 
This  concentration  of  products  creates  a  market 
point  and  attracts  more  buyers  than  usually 
operate  where  small  quantities  of  products  can 
be  bought.  The  more  buyers  there  are  in  a 
market,  the  keener  is  the  competition,  with  the 
result  that  usually  better  prices  are  paid. 

11.  By  insisting  on  having  the  grade,  condition,  and 

weight  of  the  stored  products  stated  on  the 
warehouse  receipt,  the  farmer  gets  a  fair  idea 
of  the  value  of  his  product.  By  consulting 
daily  market  quotations,  he  can  then  deter- 
mine just  what  price  is  a  fair  selling  price 
for  his  products. 

THE  FORM  OF  RECEIPT 

So  that  the  farmer  may  acquaint  himself  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  a  warehouse  receipt  such  as 
licensed  warehousemen  are  required  to  issue,  a  cot- 
ton and  a  grain  receipt  are  here  reproduced.  (Figs.  3 
and  4.)  Receipts  for  other  products  are  the  same  in 
general  terms  except  for  such  changes  as  are  neces- 
sary to  tell  the  story  about  the  particular  product. 
These  receipts  are  printed  on  a  delicate  blue  colored 
paper  bearing  designs  of  eagles  with  spread  wings 
and  above  and  underneath  the  eagles  appear  the 
words  :  "  Issued  under  authority  of  the  United  States 
warehouse  act."  Certain  secret  marks  are  also  in- 
corporated in  the  receipts  so  that  the  department 
can  detect  genuine  from  counterfeited  receipts. 

That  the  farmer  may  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Federal  receipt  to  receipts  such  as  are 
frequently  issued,  he  is  asked  to  compare  the  terms 
of  the  receipt  shown  on  page  12  with  the  two  previ- 
ous ones. 
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WHAT  THE  BANKER  THINKS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  LICENSED  WAREHOUSE  RECEIPT 

The  department  has  received  commendatory  ex- 
pressions from  bankers  all  over  the  country  about 
warehouse  receipts  issued  under  the  United  States 
■warehouse  act.  A  resolution  adopted  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  a  bankers'  association  in  a  State  in  which 
losses  to  farmers  through  improper  warehouse  prac- 
tices were  rather  heavy  in  the  past,  will  be  sufficient 
to  show  the  attitude  of  bankers  in  grain  territory : 

Resolved,  That  this  association  recognizes  that  the 
United  States  warehouse  act,  which  provides  for 
Federal  regulation  and  supervision  of  public  ware- 
houses, affords  adequate  protection  to  the  owners  of 
grain  and  other  stored  commodities  and  enables  them 
to  more  readily  realize  upon  those  commodities  be- 
cause of  the  greater  desirability  of  the  receipts  as 
bank  collateral.  We  recommend  this  act  to  the  se- 
rious consideration  of  those  engaged  in  the  operation 
of  public  warehouses. 

A  resolution  passed  at  the  last  session  of  a  State 
bankers'  association,  the  members  of  which  function 
in  a  State  where  the  cotton  growers  prior  to  the 
operation  of  the  United  States  warehouse  act  re- 
ceived receipts  for  their  cotton  which  gave  them  no 
information  and  were  little  more  than  scraps  of 
paper,  will  suffice  to  show  the  cotton  banker's  view  s : 

Realizing  the  importance  of  proper  collateral  for 
commodity  loans  in  relation  to  sound  financing,  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  its 
enactment  of  the  United  States  warehouse  act,  has 
provided  the  machinery  whereby  sound  collateral 
may  be  had  for  commodity  loans  on  cotton,  grain, 
tobacco  and  others  of  the  staple  agricultural  crops 
of  this  country,  and 

Whereas  the  permissive  nature  of  the  United 
States  warehouse  act  makes  it  incumbent  upon  those 
who  are  to  benefit  by  the  legislation  to  seek  for 
themselves  these  benefits  and  secure  for  themselves 
the  facilities  of  warehouse  licensing  and  bonding 
under  the  United  States  warehouse  act,  and 

Whereas  warehousemen  in  this  State  are  depending 
upon  the  bankers  of  the  State  and  others  interested 
in  having  the  benefits  of  Federal  bonded  warehouse, 
making  a  preference  for  this  sort  of  service  known 
to  them  ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  association  hereby  approves  the 
purposes  of  the  United  States  warehouse  act  and 
urges  warehousemen  in  this  State  to  operate  under 
its  provisions.  We  commend  those  who  are  now 
operating  under  the  act  for  so  doing  and  urge  those 
not  so  operating  to  do  so. 

CONCLUSION 

The  United  States  warehouse  act  was  passed  to 
aid  the  producer  in  marketing  and  financing  his  crops. 
That  was  its  prime  purpose — the  very  reason  for  its 
existence.  Others  than  the  farmer  are  taking  advan- 
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tage  of  the  Federal  warehousing  system  and  are  find 
ing  it  of  great  benefit.  If  the  warehousemen  in  the 
community  where  the  farmer  takes  his  products  for 
storage  is  not  operating  under  the  Federal  law,  and 
the  farmer  desires  the  benefit  of  this  law,  he  should 
let  the  warehouseman  know  that  if  he  wants  his  busi- 
ness the  warehouse  must  be  operated  under  the  law. 
Probably  the  warehouseman  is  not  operating  under 
the  law  for  one  of  three  reasons:  (1)  He  does  not 
know  that  there  is  such  a  law;  (2)  he  has  had  no 
demand  from  his  customers;  or,  (3)  he  can  not  qual- 
ify under  the  law.  If  the  last  condition  prevails,  the 
farmer,  of  course,  would  not  want  to  trust  his  goods 
with  that  warehouseman.  If  one  of  the  other  two 
reasons  is  the  trouble,  the  farmer  is  in  a  position  to 
put  the  warehouseman  in  line. 

The  Government  can  give  the  farmer  the  benefits 
of  the  law  only  if  the  farmer  stands  back  of  the 
warehouseman.  It  can  not  force  any  warehouseman 
to  operate  under  the  law.  The  application  for  license 
must  come  voluntarily  from  the  warehouseman.  A 
warehouseman  ordinarily  will  not  interest  himself 
if  he  is  not  encouraged  to  do  so  by  his  patrons.  Why 
should  he?  So  long  as  the  farmer  is  satisfied  and 
brings  him  his  products  to  store  and  expresses  no 
desire  for  a  superior  service,  ordinarily  the  ware- 
houseman is  satisfied  to  give  the  farmer  just  the 
same  kind  of  service  that  he  has  been  giving  him  in 
the  past.  If  the  farmer  will  let  the  warehouseman 
know  that  he  knows  there  is  something  better  avail- 
able, the  warehouseman  will  give  exactly  what  the 
farmer  wants.  It  rests  then  with  the  farmer  to  say 
whether  he  shall  have  a  warehouse  receipt  issued 
under  the  Federal  warehouse  act. 
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